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Safety Signals 


S I WROTE these two words, “Safety Signals,” I could almost hea 
you say, “Oh, I don’t need to read this because I know all about 
safety signals. We have safety programs and safety drills at our school 
and I know how to watch the traffic lights and cross the street safely 
I always wait until the light is green and then I walk across, and where 
there is no light or safety patrol I wait until the street is clear both ways 
I never run out from between parked cars, or in front of or behind one; 
I cross carefully at intersections.” 

Yes, you do know the rules, and I am thankful when I see you obg- 
ing them. I am especially thankful to the boys and girls in my own 
neighborhood because by obeying the safety rules they help me to drive 
safely. 

Our red and green traffic lights and our safety rules help us solve 
our traffic problems, but we have other problems that come up almos 
every day, especially in vacation time, that safety signals would help w 
solve. Don’t you wish that there was a green light to show you when 
it is safe to cross a swollen stream, or a red light to show you when it is 
unsafe to build a fire? And there are other things in which signals would 
help us: such as a red light to tell us when to stop teasing a smaller 
brother or sister or perhaps a friend who has made a funny mistake; ot 
a green light to tell us when it is time to call on a neighbor and apologix 
for letting our pup dig up his flowers. 

We don’t have signal lights for these things, but we do have some 
thing that will take their place. There is something right within our ows 
mind and heart that will guide and direct us in all things: God's lov 
and wisdom. When you need to know what is right and what is wrong 
for you, quietly turn your thoughts toward God and ask Him to guid 
you, just as you would ask Mother or Father. Then listen quietly, an‘ 
a thought will come into your mind to direct you. This is the way Goi 
usually speaks to us. God’s directing love is your red or green signal thit 
you can have right with you always. Obeying God's “‘safety signal’ 


will help you to keep safe and happy. 


Editor. 
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Beautybe 


By Mary Mabel Witries 


RUSSELL 


I call my burro Beautybelle. 
Now that’s a funny name, 

My daddy says, for anything 
Like Beautybelle to claim. 


Her switchy tail is far too long, 
Her frowzy ears the same; 

Her voice is like a rusty saw— 
But Beautybelle’s her name! 


She takes me riding on her back; 
She noses at my knee; 

She nibbles sugar from my hand— 
Her eyes keep loving me. 


She isn’t pretty to my dad 
Or other folks; but—well, 

She’s very beautiful to me— 
I call her Beautybelle! 
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Where the Bluebell Rings 


By Margaret and Legaré George 


NCE UPON a time a bluebell grew beside a 

brook in a meadow. She held herself 

straight and tall, with her blue cup wide open 
to the sun. 

A bluebird sat on the twig of a willow near- 
by. He cocked his head first on one side; then 
he cocked his head on the other side. It seemed 
to the bluebell as if he were listening for some- 
thing he could not hear, but she pretended 
proudly not to notice him. 

With a flick of his wings he dropped to the 
grass beside her. “If you are a bell,” he asked, 
“why don’t you ring as other bells do?” 

“Do other bells ring?” the bluebell asked in 
surprise. 

“Whenever,” the bluebird told her, “I fly over 
the city on my way to this green meadow in 
springtime, I hear the bells ringing.” 

“That is hard to believe,’ said the bluebell. 
“What sound do they make?” 

“At high noon every day the great bells in 
the tallest towers clang, ‘BONG! BONG!’ The 
middle-sized bells in the clock towers clank and 
clatter, ‘Ding-a-dong! Ding-a-dong!’ And the 
smallest chimes in the slender steeples ring and 
swing with a ding-a-ding-ding!” The bluebird 
cocked his head politely. “They are all much 
bigger than you are,” he said. 


“Why do I never hear them then?” asked 


the bluebell, trying to keep the unbelief from 
her voice. 

“Because they are so far away in the city.” 
The bluebird pointed with beak and claw to a 
purple smudge on the pai at the very edge 
of the sky. 

“Perhaps if I could ie the songs of the 
bells I could learn to ring too,” said the bluebell. 

“Perhaps,” chirruped the bluebird as he flut- 
tered his wings and seemed about to fly away. 
The bluebell tossed her head, but a great drop 
of dew rolled from her cup into the grass. The 
bluebird chirped encouragingly, “Perhaps if you 
could keep very straight and still on your stem, 
I might carry you with me to the big city.” 

“Oh, I will, I will,” promised the bluebell 
eagerly, but even as she spoke, she caught sight 
of her stem growing up through the blades of 
grass. “I cannot move about as you do,” she ex- 
plained. “My feet are roots.” 

The bluebird hopped solemnly around and 
around her lowest leaves considering. He turned 
first one beady black eye and then the other 
beady black eye at the ground. “My beak and 
legs are strong,” he said. “If I should take hold 
of your stem like this 

He nipped the bluebell’s stalk between the 
two pointed halves of his sharp black bill. 

“Oh, oh!” cried the bluebell, and her petals 
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shook and fluttered with her eagerness. 

“And if I pulled hard,” said the bluebird, 
bracing his legs wide and propping himself 
against his tail, “like this 3s 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” cried the bluebell as the 
bluebird tugged at her roots. Just when she 
feared his strength would fail before he could 
free them, up came her roots, and she flushed 
pinkish lavender with joy. 

“Better?” chirped the bluebird. 

“Better,” nodded the bluebell, not trusting 
herself to speak above a whisper lest she wake 
and find it all a dream. 

“Now,” exclaimed 
the bluebird, “hold 
yourself steady. Up we 

How beautiful it was 
to fly through the 
bright morning air! 
The bluebell kept her- 
self stiff and straight 
across the neck of the 
bluebird. She felt his 
wings swiftly fan the 
air under him. As her 


courage grew, she 
peeked beyond his 
wings down upon an 
endless patchwork of 
fields and farmhouses, 
woods and gardens and 
brown ploughed fields. 
Sometimes they 
skimmed over an or- 
chard or dipped and 
darted upward to avoid 
a clump of elm trees 
or the curving crest of a 
hill. Now they were following the silver sheen 
of the highway into town. Cars and trucks and 
busses whizzed under them, and the sunlight 
glittered from window and windshield until the 
bluebell grew dizzy and closed her eyes. She 
must have grown drowsy, for when she peered 
downward once more she saw roofs and roofs 
and more roofs, pricked here and there by a 
slender steeple or a schoolhouse tower. 


“Are we flying over the city at last?” she 
cried. 


“Yes,” nodded the bluebird, who could not 


chirp with the flower stem in his beak. 
“And the bells? I do not hear any bells.” 


He rolled his beady eyes at the bluebell as if 
to ask her to remember what he had said in 
the meadow: “Every day at high noon.” 

“At high noon?” she asked. 

Again the bird nodded and flew on. 


The roofs grew wider and the buildings taller 
until the steeples and towers seemed tiny and 
dwarfed. The bluebird looked upward now, 
watching the sun and waiting for the moment 
of high noon. And just as they reached the heart 
of the city all the bells began to ring. The great 
bells in the highest tower clanged, “BONG! 

BONG!” And the mid- 
dle-sized bells in the 
clock towers clattered 
and chattered, “Ding-a- 
dong! Ding-a-dong!” 
While all the little 
chimes in the slender 
steeples went swinging 
and ringing, ‘“ding-a- 
ding-ding!” Every met- 
al tongue seemed try- 
ing its best to drown 
out its neighbor’s 
tongue. 

The bluebird turned 
in a great swooping 
dive about the highest 
tower, frightening 
away the pigeons in a 
flutter of gray wings. © 
As the bluebell looked 
through the curving 
arches of the tower the 
great brazen tongue 
clanged into the si- 
lence, ‘“Bong-ga-bong- 

a-ah!” 

How small and fragile were her petals, how 
soft. and silent the golden stamens as they 
throbbed in her blue cup! On the long flight 
back to the green meadow her head drooped 
lower and lower over the neck of the bluebird. 

The bluebird cocked his head first on one 
side and then on the other side, as though he 
were listening for something. But she turned 
her cup away and pretended not to notice him. 

On the edge of the meadow by the brook the 
bluebird swooped down to the very spot where 
he had taken the bluebell from the ground. 
There he dug with his claws until he had a deep, 
ragged hole. (Please turn to page 33) 
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Happiness 
By Bula Hahn 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


What the Story Told Before 


Jet, Sarah, and Lonny Stockwell lived with their 
— in a log cabin. Dave Jackson, an orphan, 
ived with them. Their friends the Tanners, the Bux- 
tons, and their Indian neighbors Moon Flower and 
Running Deer lived on nearby homesteads. 

When Aunt Suzanne Stockwell could not teach 
their little school because of a new baby in her home, 
the boys and girls asked Jet to teach them. 

Then Jet got a letter from his grandfather back 
in the bluegrass country inviting him to come back and 
go to school. Mr. Stockwell left the decision up to 
Jet, and he decided to stay and help Sarah and Lonny 
and their new friends learn their lessons. 

The neighbors surprised Jet by telling him they 
planned a new schoolhouse, but Jet was more in- 
terested in knowing what his mother would think of 
his decision to stay at home and teach the school than 
he was in the schoolhouse. 


Part Seven 


Renee came out on the step to meet Jet 
and Sarah and Lonny when they stopped 
at the hitching post in front of Uncle John’s 
yard. “I saw you coming along the fence row,” 
she told them, 

“Was Aunt Suzanne expecting us?” Sarah 
asked. 

“She didn’t think you’d wait this long.” Moth- 
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er’s eyes twinkled as she held her fingers to her 


lips. “The baby’s asleep,” she whispered. 

Uncle John was making a new gate at his 
chicken pen, and he waved to the children. 
Sarah and Lonny ran over to talk with him. 
Jet sat down on a log in the yard with his mother. 

“Did you have a nice time at, the settlement?’ 
she asked. 

“Yes, and I got the fifth reader that you 
wanted.” 

“I’m glad. You and Sarah will enjoy it. You 
must be tired of the fourth reader, you have 
read it so many times.” 

“We met Larry and Bob, the boys we found 
that day in the hickory grove. Their father, Mr. 
Coble, teaches school at the settlement.” 

“TI didn’t know there was a schoolhouse there. 
Is it new?” Mother asked with interest. 

“He teaches in the same room where they 
live—in the old cabin back of the blacksmith 
shop. He has seven pupils. Three of them are 
young men, and they come in the evening fot 
their lessons.” 

“Mr. Coble is doing a wonderful work, 
Mother declared. “I wish that family would 
homestead near us, We need people like them. 

Jet twisted around on the log, got up, and 
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sat down again. Why had he 
told all those things about the 
settlement and left the most im- 

rtant thing until the last. 
Grandfather's letter! Was he 
afraid Mother would think he 
had not done right about 
Grandfather's invitation? And 
he had been so sure of him- 
self at home. 

Had he figured wrong? Had 
he been too hasty? There were 
some things Jet went with to his 
father. There were other things 
that he took to his mother. But 
sometimes there were things 
that needed to be talked over 
with both Father and Mother. 
Sitting here on the log beside 
his mother, he felt that Grand- 
father’s letter was one of those 
things. 

“Mother,” he began, “can a 
person want to do a thing and 
at the same time not want to 
do it?” 

“I believe I know what you 
mean,” Mother said slowly. 
“A person can want something 
very, very much and at the same 
time not want—or not be will- 
ing—to do the things necessary 
to bring it about.” 

“I guess that’s the way it is,” 
Jet said. “But how can a person 


make himself like to do the. 


work that will bring the thing 
he wants most?” 

“Suppose you tell me all 
about it, Son. This is some- 
thing personal, isn’t it?” 

When Mother looked at him 
like she did now there wasn’t 
anything that he was afraid to 
tell her. Her eyes were soft 
and tender and full of under- 
standing. Jet straightened his 
shoulders, sat up, and told her 
all about Grandfather’s letter, 
and how disappointed he had 
been when he got home and 
found her gone. 

“What did your father say?” 


Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, teach me 
How to pray, 
How to find 


New joy today. 


Mother asked. “About the let- 
ter, I mean.” 

“He said that Grandfather 
believed that boys should learn 
to make decisions early—that’s 
why he addressed the letter to 
me. Father said that he agreed 
with him. He thought I should 
be the one to say whether I 
would go back to Grandfather's 
or stay here, and he thought 
you would think so too.” 

“Then you've decided al- 
ready?” Mother asked quickly. 

“Yes.” 

Mother's eyes widened with 
surprise. ““And what are you 
going to do?” 

“I’m going to stay here on 
the homestead and help Tod 
and Nancy and the others learn 
to read and write.” 

“But I thought you said be- 
fore going to the settlement 
that you didn’t want to teach 
them.” 

“That’s what I meant when 
I said—can a person want to 
do a thing and at the same time 
not want to do it?” 

Mother smiled, and imme- 
diately, while the smile was 
still on her face, Jet asked, “Do 
you think I did right when I 
decided to stay at home?” 

“There are a few questions 


that I want to ask you before 
answering. Why don’t you want 
to teach your friends some of 
the things you know? They are 
things you know because you've 
had greater opportunity than 
your friends, not because you're 
any smarter than they are.” 


“Sarah says I don’t want to 
teach because I’m bashful,” Jet 
told her. 

“Is that the real reason? Is 
it because you are bashful and 
shy?” Mother asked. 

“I guess so,” he acknowl- 
edged, kicking the dry leaves 
with his feet. 

“Then I approve of your de- 
cision,’ Mother said. ‘You 
need your friends’ help as much 
as they need yours. A person is 
bashful and shy because he is 
thinking too much about him- 
self. If you become so inter- 
ested in helping your friends 
that you forget yourself, you'll 
lose your shyness. If you do 
that—you will have accom- 
plished a great deal.” 


Jet sat very still and looked 
at his mother. She did under- 
stand his problem, he should 
have known she would. She 
told him: “Thinking more 
about others and not so much 


-about self is something a per- 


son doesn’t learn in books. That 
can come only through practice. 
If you learn this one lesson here 
this winter, I will be glad you 
stayed at home. There are many 
such lessons I should like you 
to learn before going away 


from home—even to your 
grandfather’s.” 
Mother asked, “Has Mr. 


Buxton been over yet to tell 
you the secret?” 

“Yes, but I'd already de- 
cided to stay.” 

“I’m glad you made up your 
own mind. And now, I'll tell 
you my part of the secret.” 
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Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Health and strength 
I want to keep; 

So thank You, God, 
For rest and sleep. 


“Then you knew——” 

“They explained the plan to 
me while you were at the settle- 
ment. I think it’s wonderful. It 
shows how interested our 
neighbors are in their children. 
We wouldn’t want it any other 
way. You can be a real help 
to all of them except Ben— 
he knows the same things you 
do.” 

“But we have the fifth reader 
now,” Jet said. “Ben and I can 
use that—taking turns with 
Sarah and Matty.” 

“That's right,” Mother said. 
“And your father is going to 
prepare arithmetic problems 
each night for you and Ben to 
use the next day. He thinks you 
should know weights and meas- 
ures and interest. I'll come into 
your schoolroom each after- 
noon and stay long enough to 
hear you and Ben recite.” 

“O-o-oh!” Jet cried. “It’s go- 
ing to be a real school.” 

“Yes, and you and Ben will 
have to work hard or Sarah and 
Matty will catch up with you.” 
Mother stood up quickly, “The 
baby’s awake—I hear her fret- 
ting.” 
Jet waved for Sarah and Lon- 
ny, and they all went inside the 
cabin. Aunt Suzanne turned the 
blanket back and let them see 
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their new little cousin. Lonny 
gave one look then hid behind 
his mother’s skirt. Sarah asked, 
“What's her name?” 

“Sally Ann, for her two 
grandmothers,” Suzanne said 
proudly. 

The baby began to cry. She 
wrinkled up her little red face, 
doubled up her fists, and yelled. 
“She has good lungs,” Jet said, 
backing away. 

Whether Sally Ann was hun- 
gty or resented being stared at, 
the children did not know. But 
Mother said: “You'd better go 
now. And if you can get along 
without me at home a little 
longer, I'll stay a few days 
more. 

“Sarah is a good cook,” Jet 
said, and his sister grinned be- 
cause of his praise. 

In the yard at home was the 
first load of slabs. The ground 
where the new cabin was to be 
built had been raked smooth 
and the place for the walls 
marked. Father and Dave were 
in the feed lot starting the eve- 
ning chores. Jet helped Lonny 
off the pony, Sarah slid off, and 
the pony followed Jet to the 
corral. Dave had worked hard 
during the afternoon digging 
postholes, and several were 
ready now for the posts. Jet 
threw his head back and let the 
wind tousle his hair. He loved 
action, and the next two weeks 
promised plenty of it. 

The Stockwells had hardly 
finished breakfast the next 
morning when Tod drove into 
the yard with another load of 
slabs. Jet and Dave rode back 
with him as far as the creek. 
Each of them carried an iron 
bar, and when they found 
smooth, flat stones along the 
creekbank, they pried them up. 
By afternoon they had enough 
stones ready to build a hearth 


in the new cabin. Tod said he’ 
would haul them in the wagon 
by the time they were needed, 

Mr. Tanner sawed logs for 
the framework. Mr. Buxton 
built the chimney. Mr. Jeffries 
and Ben rode over every day. 
Running Deer and his father 
came too. As long as Mother 
stayed with Suzanne and the 
baby, Uncle John brought his 
saw and hammer to do what he 
could. But when Mother came 
home Uncle John could not 
come back; he had to stay and 
take care of Aunt Suzanne and 
the baby. 


Sarah told her mother, “Ben 
and Tod and Dave talk more 
about the good times they will 
have than they do about their 
lessons.” 

“Don’t worry,” Mother said. 
“They'll settle down to work 
once the classes start. Anyway 
companionship is part of school 
life.” 

One week after the cabin was 
begun it was completed from 
the rough board floor to the 
roof. Two double bunks had 
been built into the corners, Ifa 
snowstorm came the children 
could stay all night; the boys 
sleeping in the new cabin and 
the girls in the Stockwell cabin. 
School would go right on. 

The split-log benches wert 
brought from Uncle John’s 
shed. They were the same 
benches that had been used in 
Suzanne's school the winter be- 
fore. They were placed two on 
one side of the room for the 
girls, and two on the other side 
for the boys. Each bench was 
big enough for two people. It 
had already been arranged be 
tween them that Sarah and 
Matty would sit together, and 
Nancy and Moonflower woul 
share a bench together. Ben 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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‘Nancy Reardon 


By 


“CAY, that’s 

great!’ Ted 
cried, tossing his 
cap in the air. “A 
trip to the lake and 
swimming and ev- 
erything!”” 

“But, remember, Ted, there’s a catch in it,” 
Bob said. “We're each going to have to put up a 
dollar.” 

“That’s right. I forgot about that!” Ted sat 
down on the steps, shaking his head. “I don’t 
have a dollar. I'll have to ask my dad for it.” 

A howl of disapproval rose from the five 
boys around him. 

“You can’t do that!” cried Dan. “Remember 
my father said we all had to earn it on our 
own.” 

“That's right.” Ted looked around at the 
others. “How about you fellows? Have you 
earned your dollars?” 

“I have!” said Bob. “I’ve been doing some 
work for Dad. I mow the lawn every week and 
I helped to clean out our basement and garage 
last week. In fact I have more than a dollar.” 

“You would have!” grumbled Ted. “I get 
an allowance, but who can save anything out of 
twenty-five cents a week?” 

“I can!” Jake cried. “I help my father at the 
store. I’m saving my money.” 

“I'm going to start delivering for McCory’s 


grocery store,” joined in Dan. “You see, Dad 
said I'd have to earn my way too.” 

Ted looked at Martin. “How about you, Mar- 
tin? How are you going to earn your dollar?” 

“You've got me.” Martin shook his head. “I 
don’t have but twenty cents.” 

“We'll have to get together and figure out 
something,” Ted said, getting to his feet. ‘Put 
your mind on it, and so will I. I’ve got thirty 
cents, and you have twenty cents. That might 
start us out in-a business together.” Ted stopped 
with one leg in the air just as he was getting 
on his bike. 

“Listen, fellows!” he cried. “I’ve got a swell 
idea, and I think it’s going to work.” 

“What is it?” asked Jake shrewdly. 

“Can’t tell you yet.” Ted shook his head. 
“How about you, Martin? Do you want to come _ 
in with me on it?” 

“You know me, Ted,” said Martin, climbing 
on his bike. “I want to go up to the lake as 
much as you do. Let’s get away from here. I'd 
like to hear your idea.” 

Together the boys pedaled off down the street 
while Ted told Martin his idea. 

“You see,” he explained, “I was thinking 
about getting out a neighborhood newspaper. | 
have a printing outfit that Dad gave me on my 
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birthday, and we could use it.” 


“I know,” said Martin, “but 
what are you going to print in 


it? And how are you going to KE» > 
sell it? Some folks don’t even “= 4 
read the town paper.” 


“I know, but this one is go- Raw 
ing to be different.” Ted turned 
his bike down his street, and 
Martin followed him. : 

“You see, this is going to be 
a paper telling the parents what 
their kids are doing—like 
Johnny Miller breaking Mrs. 
Nelson’s window last Saturday 
when we were playing baseball, 
and about Dan Fellows and his’ 
crowd. We can call the paper 
‘The Neighborhood Kids.’”’ 

“TI don’t know, Ted.” Martin 
pulled up his bike in front of 
Ted’s home and stood frown- 
ing. “I don’t like to tell tales 
like that on the fellows. I don’t think it’s fair.” 

“Well, how are you going to earn that dollar 
then?” Ted asked. He didn’t like the idea much 
himself, but he didn’t want to miss out on the 
trip to the lake. 

“I don’t know,” Martin said, shaking his head. 
“But I don’t want to do that. We'll have to 
think up something else.” 

After Martin pedaled away Ted went into the 
house and upstairs to his room. There he got 
out his printing outfit and examined it carefully. 
It was in good condition, but he couldn’t find any 


paper the right size. “But I’ve got thirty cents,” | 


thought Ted to himself. “I can buy paper with 
that at the five-and-ten.” 


Thoughtfully he turned to his desk. There he 
began jotting down news items and stories for 
the paper. Presently he found that he was leav- 
ing out stories that were really good because they 
didn’t fit in with the kind of stories he had started 
out to report. There was the story about Frank 
Breen winning the prize in the junior Garden 
Club ‘contest. There was the story about Thad- 
deus Kovetsky finding the Foster boy when he 
was lost. 

Ted paused, thinking. There were really more 
stories about the good things the neighborhood 
boys and girls were doing than there were the 
kind he was writing about. Quickly he made 
notes of these stories, writing furiously, and 
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Funny Frog 
_ By Ollie James Robertson 


I turn the faucet 
Above the sink; 
While the water runs 

I drink and drink. 


Down by the pond 

The frog jumps in 
And lets the water 

Soak through his skin. 


then he jumped up and raced 
downstairs. 

“Be back in five seconds, 
Mom,” he called as he dashed 
out of the house. It didn’t take 
a minute to run around the cor- 
ner to Martin’s house. There 
4 he rang the doorbell. 

“Hey, Martin!” he said when 
the door opened. “Come with 
me over to my house. I've got 
a great idea about the paper.” 

Ted grabbed Martin’s arm 
and pulled him along. Martin 
protested. “You know I don't 
like that paper idea!” 

“But it’s going to be differ- 
ent now.” Ted insisted. 

Martin followed Ted into the 
house and upstairs. There Ted 
shoved the sheets of paper into 
Martin’s unwilling hands. Ted 
waited anxiously until he saw 
Martin nod his head. 

“What do you think, Martin?” he asked. 

“This is swell!” Martin almost beamed. 
“These are good stories that people will be glad 
to read, and they'll do the kids a lot of good. 
You know there’s that story about Jim Hunter 
too. Remember ?” 

“That’s right!” Ted sat down at his desk and 
started making notes, “What else?” 

“There’s Allan, the new boy who just moved 
into the block. And why not let him go on our 
trip?” 

The boys were busy making notes. There were 


-plenty of stories. Their faces were intent and 


their pencils flew. 

“Hey, wait a minute,” cried Ted. “Maybe we 
can save some of these items for the next paper 
we put out.” 

“Sure! We ought to put a paper out a week.” 
Martin finished his note. “Let's get this together 
and we can start setting the type. Do you have 
some paper?” 

‘“That’s it, Martin. I’m all out, but I have 
thirty cents. I'll run down to the five-and-ten and 
pick up some more.” 

“Well,” declared Martin not to be outdone, 
“I’ve got twenty cents. I’ll put that in too. Let's 

o!” 
. All that afternoon and the next they worked 
on their paper, and (Please turn to page 27) 
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3 pee HARRISON was busy cleaning the 
chicken houses when Charley Brewer came 
in panting. 

“Aw, why did you start before I got here?” 
the big, rawboned boy demanded. 

He dragged one hand across his forehead to 
wipe away the sweat. In the other hand he car- 
ried carefully a big paper bag with something 
bulky and square inside. 

“You'll have it all done before I can help,” 
he protested. “‘And I want to help. I won't forget 
how you've been helping me with that awful 
grammar all summer.” 

David laughed, but he understood how Char- 
ley felt and respected him for it. 

“There’s always plenty of work around here,” 
he answered. ‘““Dad wants me to clean the gutters 
too. The wind last night brought down a lot of 
leaves and twigs. We've got to keep them out 
of the downspout so the water can run off when 
it rains.” 

While the boys scraped and brushed the 
roosts they worked on the tense of verbs: see, 
saw, seen—eat, ate, eaten—take, took, taken. 
But every now and then Charley’s eyes strayed to 
his big paper sack with the square object inside. 

Suddenly he said, “You know, Dave, I’ve got 
something in there that'd be fun.” 

“Let's see,” David said practically. 

Charley frowned. “The fellow that gave it 
te me said to keep still about it for a day or 
two. But I didn’t say I would.” 

“Why did he give it to you?” David asked. 
“What is it?” 

Charley stood his broom against the wall and 

walked over to the sack. 


Secrets 
May 


Dangerous 


By Lawrent Lee 
& Copyright 1951 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Still frowning, he said: “I was in town this 
morning, walking around. And this fellow came 
up to me in a hurry and said: “Here, kid, some- 
thing for you. Go around that corner and tell 
the fellow in the blue T-shirt standing in front 
of the drugstore that Brick’s had to change his 
plans. He'll be three miles out on the highway 
in two hours. And don’t show this around for a 
day or so, see?’” 

“Funny!” said David. “Did you do what he 
said?” 

“Sure,” said Charley. “And I didn’t promise 
him anything. But I guess I won’t show it—ex- 
cept to you. You'll keep still, won’t you?” 

David grinned. “I can keep still about any- 
thing for a few days.” 

Charley opened the sack. “I haven't tried it 
yet, but I want you to see it. I never thought I'd 
ever get anything like it!” 

It was a portable radio. The boys began turn- 
ing the knobs and music filled the chicken house. 

‘““Whee-oo!”” David whistled. “You were in 
luck meeting someone who wanted to send a 
message that badly!” 

“Sure was!” Charley agreed. “Let’s climb on 
the roof and clean the gutter. We can tune the 
radio louder and hear it just the same up there.” 

On the roof their work went fast. They could 
hear the music and at the same time see the 
country for miles around—the neighboring farm- 
houses, the streams that cut through the far 
corner of the Harrison farm, the highway that 
led from town, passed the house, and disap- 
peared into the hills. 

“Look!” David pointed to the highway and a 
black two-door sedan that raced along it at 
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PLOR ENCE 
MECURDY 


A new fear struck David: fear for his father. 


breakneck speed. “He’s doing better than 
eighty!” 

“If he hits a curve, he'll go off the slab,” 
Charley exclaimed. 

But the car began to slow. When it reached 
the far end of the Harrison land, it turned 
abruptly. Rocking and slithering, it righted it- 
self and followed the dirt road into the Har- 
rison farm, bumping over the pockets but man- 
aging to keep upright until it disappeared into 
the willows that bordered the creek. 

“Someone’s in a hurry for a picnic,” Charley 
said with a grin. 

“Listen!” David said sharply. “What's com- 
ing in over your radio?” 

The music had stopped. Someone was saying: 


_ “This broadcast is being interrupted at the re- 


quest of the highway patrol. Watch for a black 
two-door sedan last seen in the vicinity of Pleas- 
anton. It carries loot from the robbery of the 
Westgate Hardware Store—chiefly radio and 
television sets. It may be driven by a red-headed 
man about twenty-six years old. His partner may 
be with him. These men are dangerous. Tele- 
phone information to your sheriff or the highway 
patrol.” 

“Charley,” David stammered, for his throat 
was thick with excitement, “that fellow who 
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gave you the radio—what 
color hair did he have?” 
‘“Red,’’ said Charley 
promptly. 
“Maybe he’s one of the 
robbers!” said David. “We 
ought to tell Dad.” 


“You said you wouldn't 
tell,” Charley reminded him. 
“I don’t want to lose my tra- 
dio.” 

David’s heart sank. His 
mother had taught him—as 
far back as he could remem- 
ber—never to promise not 
to tell things to his father 
and her. She said that secrets 
can be dangerous. If he 
could not share one with 
them, it would probably be something he should 
not know. He had understood that. But a little 
while ago, when Charley asked him to keep still 
about the radio for a day or two, talking or not 
talking did not seem important. So he had prom- 
ised. Now he regretted it. 

“Charley,” he said earnestly, “if we keep 
still and those fellows down there are robbers, 


we'll help them get away. That'd be worse than — 


losing your radio, wouldn’t it? Look!” 

He pointed to where he first saw the speeding 
sedan. Two highway patrolmen were coming, 
their motors racing so fast that the boys could 
hear them faintly. Even at a distance he recog- 
nized one of them as his friend Sandy Mc- 
Guire. 

“Maybe they’re hunting the robbers!’ David 
exclaimed. 

“Maybe,” said Charley as they watched the 
motorcycles speed down the highway and pass 
the dirt road that the black sedan had taken 
into the Harrison farm. 

“We ought to tell Dad,” David repeated. 

“I guess so,” Charley agreed reluctantly. 
“They'll take my radio back to the hardware 
store; but—we ought to tell.” 


The boys did not climb down carefully. They | 


jumped. They did not stop to turn off the radio. 
They ran for the house. 
“Dad!” David cried as he flung open the 
door. 
“He took the truck down to the creek to do 
some work,” his mother answered. ‘David what 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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Davis NEARY 


| cag was spending two weeks with Uncle 
Joe and Aunt Sally on their big farm with 
the gay red barns and the neat white fences. He 
had never been away from home before, and 
now he was beginning to feel just a wee bit 
homesick. 

Aunt Sally seemed to understand. She opened 
the screen door and came out on the back porch. 

“How would you like to make some little boats 
to sail?” she asked brightly. 

Paul’s brown eyes shone with sudden interest. 
“How will we make them?” he asked quickly. 

Aunt Sally laughed a gay, tinkling laugh that 
promised all sorts of fun. 

“Wait and see,” she said mysteriously as she 
went back into the house. 

A moment later she was back with a big box 
filled with empty peanut and English walnut 
shells, matchsticks, paper, scissors, and crayons. 
. her hand she had a piece of Paul’s molding 
clay. 

Aunt Sally made the first boat to show Paul 
how to do it. First she took a walnut shell and 
put some clay in the bottom of it. Then she 
stuck a matchstick into the clay for a mast. 

“Many a nut-shell boat I sailed when I was 
your age,” she declared gaily as she cut a small 
square of paper for a sail and slipped it over the 
tiny matchstick mast. 

After that Paul had a fine time making little 


‘ 


4 


boats. He made three boats 
out of walnut shells and two 
boats out of peanut shells. — 
Then he took his crayons 
and colored the sails. One 
sail he colored red, one sail blue, one green, and 
the other two yellow. They were very gay-looking 
little boats. 

He pumped a basin of water and sat down 
on the top of the porch steps to sail his little 
fleet. He blew on the surface of the water to 
make the boats bob to and fro. 

After a while Paul grew tired of playing on 
the porch. He took his boats down to the creek. 
He found a little cove, where the water was 
calm. He had fun pretending that the creek 
was the ocean. 

“I wish I had a real boat,’ he murmured 
aloud, and then his brown eyes popped wide . 
open. For a moment Paul was sure that he must 
be dreaming. For there, sailing proudly down ~ 
the creek toward him, was the finest boat he 
had ever seen. 

“O-o-oh!”” Paul caught his breath in delight, 
as he reached with a long stick and guided the 
boat over to the bank. 

He lifted the boat gently from the water to 
examine her. The sails were tan, and there were 
fancy gold letters on her dark-green hull. 

“Mary Ann,” (Please turn to page 28) 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


L beeches BARKY, fast asleep, lay stretched out 
in the sun. When he wasn't sleeping, he was 
pert and full of fun. His hair was neither long 
nor short, but Barky didn’t care; it was white and 
wiry, with a black spot here and there. One eye 
was in a black spot, and one was in a white. The 
black eye somehow made him look as if he’d had 
a fight. 

Barky loved the great big yard. He loved his 
mother too, and following at her heels was what 
he liked the best to do. 

Now he slowly yawned and stretched and 
opened one bright eye. “Buzz-buzz-buzz!” He 
cocked an ear—a bee went zizzing by. 

“Bow-wow.” He scrambled to his feet. “I’m 
going to chase that bee—bow-wow-wow. I 
thought at first he was a flying flea.” 

His mother smiled. “Watch out,” she said. 
“Remember bees can sting; when one lit on your 
nose last week, you howled like everything. Why 
don’t you play with other pups as you’re supposed 
to do? They’re pups right in this neighborhood 
who'd love to play with you.” 

“They said I was a mongrel.” His little head 
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hung low. “What is a mongrel, Mother? That's 
what I'd like to know.” 

“Of course you are a mongrel—a mixture,” 
she explained. “You're kin to many well-bred 
dogs, and what’s more, you're well-trained. Good 
manners show good breeding; they were rude 
and impolite. Don’t let it bother you; just do the 
things you think are right. Be thoughtful, kind, 
and friendly to every dog you meet; and dont 
forget to use your head before you use your feet.” 
She gave his ear a loving lick. “Now run along 
and play. You can’t stay in the doghouse or just 
follow me all day.” 

“T like to play,” said Barky, “and I always wag 
hello and smile real friendlylike at dogs that ! 
don’t even know. But Bozo Bulldog passes me, 
his nose up in the air, and hurries where he's go- 
ing just as if I wasn’t there. He says he won 4 
prize once. I think he likes to brag. He seldom 
wags his tail—of course, he hasn’t much to wag. 

Barky wagged his proudly; then he lay back 
on the grass. He watched the gate so he could 
bark if anyone should pass. 

“Go take a walk,” his mother said. “It’s such 


pretty day.” 
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“I think I shall,” said Barky, and he started 
on his way. 

He hurried down the sidewalk till he reached 
a grove of trees; then he scampered in the shade 
and sniffed the soft, cool breeze. 

“T’m not afraid of anything,” he thought, his 
head held high—then plink-plunk! Something 
seemed to fall right straight down from the sky. 
Barky tucked his little tail. His feet said, “Come, 
let’s go! Let’s hide behind that big brown rock.” 
But Barky’s head said, “No.” 

“Crackle-crackle!” He looked up and saw a 
saucy squirrel. 

The squirrel looked straight at Barky then gave 
his tail a twirl and hurry-scurried down the tree 
to get the nut he’d dropped. 


Barky watched each jump he took but waited 
till he stopped. “I'll teach that nervy little squir- 
rel to throw a nut at me. I’ll admit he had me 
scared; I almost climbed a tree.’”” He barked and 
jumped toward the squirrel and chased him round 
and round. Barky got so dizzy, he could scarcely 
see the ground. But when the world stopped 
whirling, he found the squirrel 
was gone, and so, without a 
backward look, he slowly trot- % 
ted on. 

And then, before he knew it, 
he was in a lovely park. Many 
dogs were playing there; he 
gave a friendly bark. 

They turned and looked at : 
him, but they didn’t say a word, 
just went on with their playing 
as if they hadn’t heard. 

“Let them play,” thought 
Barky. “I'll stretch out here and 
rest.” 

But suddenly he looked and 
saw a most unwelcome guest! 
Down a path came Smelso 
Skunk, and quicker than a wink, 
Barky’s feet jumped up before 
his head had time to think. He 
hid behind a nearby bush, too 
scared to even sniff. The other 
dogs stopped in their tracks, surprised and fright- 
ened stiff. 

“Oh, dear,” thought Barky, “I forgot the 
things my mother said. I used my feet first when 
I should have stopped and used my head.” 

He peeked around the shaggy bush then poked 
his head right through. “I'll try to look real mean 


-- 


and fierce. Oh, dear, I hope I do. He'll think I'm 
some wild animal he’s never seen before.” Barky 
growled and bared his teeth and gave a great big 
roar. 


Smelso, nosing here and there, came to a sud- 
den halt and sat back on his tail so fast he turned 
a somersault. And all the dogs could see was just 
a streak of black and white, as Smelso hurried 
through the grass and disappeared from sight. 


“You really scared him,” Bozo said. “I think 
you're pretty smart.” He came and stood at 
Barky’s side, his bowlegs far apart. 


Barky backed out slowly, not knowing what 
to say. The dogs all gathered around him in a 
friendly kind of way. Ko Ko Cocker Spaniel 
shook her fluffy little head. “I was more afraid of 
you than Smelso Skunk,”’ she said. 

The dogs all laughed and danced about; then 
Barky said, “Good-by,” and trotted proudly on 
his way, his little head held high. 

When he reached his own back yard, he wore 
a happy smile. His mother came to meet him. 


- as 


Smelso sat back on his tail so fast he turned 
a somersault. 


“You've been gone for quite a while. From the 
way you look, you've had a happy day,” she said. 


“I have,” said Barky. “You know why? Be- 
cause I used my head.” 
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Good Fortune 


| hee BETHSAIDA and the desert nearby, it was 

spring. Jesus and His disciples went into the 
desert to rest. They wanted for a time to escape 
the throngs of people that crowded them so 
closely each day and night that they had no time 
either to eat or sleep. Jesus had healed many 
people, and His fame had spread far. 

When the people heard that Jesus and His 
disciples had gone into the desert, they followed 
on foot from all the cities and villages round 
about. And when Jesus learned that they were 
following after Him, His heart was touched. The 


people were like a flock of sheep that had no. 


shepherd. So, there in the desert, Jesus again be- 
gan to teach the people and to heal the sick that 
were brought to Him. 

He told them again that God is the Father of 
all and that all men are brothers. He told them 
of God’s great love, and that it was God’s wish 
that they love one another. As on other occasions, 
there were many children in the throng. Jesus 
loved children and was never too tired or too 
busy to bless them. The Bible says that He once 
told a group of learned men, “Except . . . you 
become as little children, you shall in no wise 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

By this Jesus meant that men should have the 
same love for the heavenly Father that children 
have for their earthly father. They should trust 
in God to supply their wants, needs, and good 
in the same way that a child trusts his earthly 
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By Bula Hahn 
Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


father for care and protection and guidance. 

In the multitude that day was a certain boy. 
We do not know his name. The Bible speaks of 
him only as “‘a lad.” We do not even know from 
what village he had come or to what place he 
was going. We do not know his age or if he were 
a Jew or a Gentile. We only know that the boy 
was in the multitude in the desert that spring 
day. 

He must have known that it would take sev- 
eral hours to walk across the desert, that he 
probably would have to stop many times to rest 
before he reached his journey’s end, for he car- 
ried a basket of food on his arm. It may have 
been that until that day he had never seen the 
great Teacher whom men called “the Master.” 
He may have followed the throng hoping to get 
a glimpse of Jesus. 

The day was balmy, birds circled high over 
head, and there was the excited rumbling of 
many voices. The people were eager—expectant. 
Then someone cried, ‘“The Master! The Master!” 
and others took up the cry. 

“Jesus of Nazareth, heal me,” the sick begged. 
The crowd was pushing and shoving to get nearer 
the place where Jesus and His disciples stood. 

The boy edged in, his eyes wide with excite 
ment. Perhaps he had heard that Jesus could 
make blind men see, deaf people hear, and lame 
people walk. His heart must have pounded, and 
his breath come fast. Then the low sweet ton¢s 
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of the Master's voice carried 
across the spring air and 
reached the ears of the boy, who 
stood with the crowd looking, 
listening, hearing Jesus say: 

“God is love. God is good. 
God is our Father. We are His 
children.” 

The sun went down and eve- 
ning came. The people kept 
their gaze upon Jesus and did 
not think about going home. 

The disciples approached 
Jesus and said: “Send the peo- 
ple away so that they may go 
into the villages to buy food 
for themselves. All day they 
have had nothing to eat.” 

Jesus told the disciples, 
“Give the people something to 
eat.” 

A disciple asked, “Would 
you have us go and buy two 
hundred shillings’ worth (about 
thirty-three dollars as we count 
money today) of bread?” 

Another disciple exclaimed, 
“Two hundred shillings’ worth 
of bread would not be enough 
to give even a little bread to 


God’s Way 


By Grace Sayre 


I wonder where God keeps 
the wind 
When it doesn’t blow, 
And where the snow is laid 
away 
Before the time for snow. 


I wonder where the blue 
smoke goes 
That hazes over trees, 
And why the apple petals 
blow 
To drift upon the breeze. 


I wonder how the rose can 
tell 
What color it should be, 
And why the elm grows 
straight and tall; 
How an acorn makes a tree. 


There are a hundred things to 
know 
About our every day. 
Maybe if I question more 
Pll learn about God’s way. 


Andrew brought the five bar- 
ley loaves and the two small 
fishes and gave them to Jesus. 
The Master took the food in 
His hands, and lifting His eyes 
toward heaven, He blessed it. 
He thanked the heavenly Father 
for His constant and abundant 
supply—a supply that meets all 
need. To that great throng of 
people Jesus declared that with 
God there is no lack. 

Jesus then broke the bread 
and fishes into pieces. He gave 
the pieces to His disciples and 
asked them to pass among the 
people and give bread and fish 
to all. Quietly there on the des- 
ert slope the people waited as 
the disciples went from group 
to group, giving into out- 
stretched hands the food that 
Jesus had blessed. 

The boy must have looked on 
in wonder and amazement as 
the disciples fed the men, wom- 
en, and children the bread and 
fishes that had been his such 
a short while before. 

But for the boy the greatest 


each one, for there are about 
five thousand men here besides women and 
children.” 

The boy was standing there, his basket of food 
on his arm. He probably heard the Master say 
that God was the Father of all. If so, his heart 
warmed with that thought; he wanted to do 
something to show his love; he wanted to do 
something to help Jesus. 


“Here is a lad who has five barley loaves and 
two small fishes,” Andrew called to Jesus, “‘but 
what are they among so many?” 

Jesus probably looked into the upturned face 
of the boy, His eyes soft and His lips smiling. 
But in that smile was understanding, for Jesus 
knew that with God supply is not limited. And 
a boy was willing to give his all without stint! 

Again Jesus must have smiled when He said 
to Andrew, “Have the people sit down.” 

Quickly the disciples saw to it that the people 
were seated on the ground in small groups. Some 
of the groups numbered a hundred, other groups 
only fifty. 


thought of all was perhaps that 
Jesus had had need of him! An opportunity had 
come to be of service to the great Master! It had 
been his good fortune to be in the desert that 
day carrying his basket of five loaves and two 
fishes. 


_ When the people had been fed until they 
were no longer hungry, Jesus told His disciples, 
“Gather up the fragments of bread and fish so 
that nothing will be wasted.” The disciples did 
as they were told, and after gathering up the 
fragments of bread and fish there was enough 
food to fill twelve baskets. 

What the people and the boy learned that day 
in the desert is just as true today as it was then: 
God supplies all need, and we can receive what 
we need by having faith in God’s abundance. 
Jesus taught also, that we should not waste 


what we do not need. All surplus belongs to 
God. 


When more people learn this great truth, the 
world will be a much happier place in which to 
live. 
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By Annabelle Stewart Altwater 


Deep in the woods by a sturdy oak tree 

The wee fairy people are giving a tea; 

They are planning to make it a gala affair 

And many wood creatures are gathering there. 

The small toadstool table is daintily spread 

With a silky white cover of fine spider web. 

All of the guests will be given a sup 

Of sassafras tea from a small acorn cup. 

The first to arrive is a huge plushy moth, 
Wearing a jacket of gold-threaded cloth; 

A beetle comes next, so carefully dressed 

In a black velvet suit and white satin vest. 

Old Granddaddy Longlegs has promised his wife 
Not to point at the guests or to eat with his knife. 
Mr. Cricket has put his small fiddle away 

And is hoping that no one will ask him to play; 
While Miss Katydid has given consent | 

To try not to start any great argument. 

Should you come to this tea there is quite a good chance 
You may watch while the elves and the fairyfolk dance; 
But if you can’t see them, quite likely they must 
Have sprinkled themselves with vanishing dust. 
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Jet’s Happiness 
(Continued from page 8) 


would sit with Tod, Dave with 
Running Deer. Three short 
lengths were sawed off a log. 
One piece was a stool for Lon- 
ny, another a stool for the 
teacher; a board across the top 
of the third was the teacher’s 
table. 

Looking at their handiwork, 
the men told Jet, “The rest is 
up to you.” 

Again that hot, sinking feel- 
ing crept up inside Jet. He 
pushed back his hair and un- 
buttoned his collar. He was 
glad that the men were busy 
picking up their hammers and 
saws and did not notice the tell- 
tale flush that covered his neck 
and face. 

Mother came out in the yard 
to talk with the men before 
they left. “School will begin in 
the morning,” she said. “It’s 
just a week until Thanksgiving 
Day. Why can’t all the neigh- 
bors bring their families and 
come over for a Thanksgiving 
get-together in the new cabin? 
We should celebrate our good 
fortune.” 

“That would be right fittin’ 
and proper,” Mr. Tanner said, 
and the other men wholeheart- 
edly agreed. 

The next morning Jet was up 
early. He carried pieces of 
brown wrapping paper, pencils, 
slate, and the few books into 
the new cabin and put them on 
the desk. He went to the wood- 
pile and got an armload of 
wood. He brought a shovel of 
live coals from his father’s fire- 
place and made a fire on the 
new hearth. 

By the time the sun was two 
hours high the children began 
to come. Tod and Nancy were 
the first. Tod’s face was still 


red from the scrubbing he had 
given it. Nancy's hair was in 
pigtails, the ends tied with red 
strings. Ben and Matty were 
gay. For them this was a glad 
reunion. Running Deer and 
Moonflower wore their bright- 
est blankets. 

Jet rang the bell that Suzanne 
had lent him. Mother took Lon- 
ny’s hand and crossed the run- 
way. Inside the room she 
stopped beside Jet at his desk 
until the others were seated. 
“This first morning,” she told 
them, “I want to say the Lord's 
Prayer with you.” Everyone 
stood and bowed his head. But 
not everyone joined in the 
prayer, for not everyone knew 
it. “Thank you,” Mother said 
and went back to her own 


. cabin. 


This was the moment that Jet 
had dreaded, He felt strange 
and alone standing there by the 
desk in the front of the room. 
Sarah and Matty sat waiting, 
their hands folded in their laps. 
The others stared wide-eyed, 
which sent the blood pounding 
in Jet’s temples. All of them 
stared except Ben—Ben the 
lighthearted, fun-loving, mis- 
chievous boy that he was—kept 
his gaze fixed on the pages of 
the fifth reader that he held in 
his hands. Jet was quick to catch 
this co-operation in his friend, 
and it gave him courage. 

He told Sarah and Matty, 
“Please take your fourth read- 
er, and if you think you can al- 
ready read it well—learn to 
spell all the hard words.” 

He asked Nancy and Moon- 
flower, Tod and Running Deer 
to write on their slates all the 
A BC's, spell their own names, 
and what words they could re- 
member from Auntie Sue's 
school. He printed the A B C’s 
on pieces of wrapping paper 
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Makea Bandanna 


By Joanne Dee Pp h 


P ONCHOS are worn in Mexico, and now we are wearing them. 
They fit very loosely and are easy to make. Use two bandan- 
na handkerchiefs or two bath towels. 

The bandannas should be about 22 inches square. If they are 
not exactly square be sure that the front measures the same as the 
back in width and length. First make a 4-inch fold on one side 
of each piece and stitch to make four pockets 51/4, inches wide in 
each bandanna. Follow the illustration. The tiny dots indicate 
stitches. Next make a slit of about 51/4 inches down the middle of 
the opposite side, and hem the raw edges. Now stitch these two 
ends of the two bandannas together, stitching in 6 inches from 
each edge. Leave an opening wide enough for your head to slip 
through easily. Stitch each side, leaving large openings for the 
arms. (See illustration.) Slip on and put a leather belt around 
your waist or use heavy cotton cording, such as you can buy at the 
notions counter. 

Wear your bandanna poncho with shorts or skirts. Wear your 
towel poncho over your swim suit at the beach. 


and gave one to Dave and one 
to Lonny and asked them to 
copy the letters several times. 

Jet sat down on the stool be- 
side the desk. He picked up a 
piece of paper and slowly a 
red flush covered his neck and 
face—he had forgotten to call 
roll. He had meant to do that 
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the first thing before starting 
work. But his pupils were busy 
and did not notice his embar- 
rassment. At noon they ate 
lunch in the yard, then played 
“London Bridge Is_ Falling 
Down.” School had begun. 
Soon it was Thanksgiving 
Day. The families came early in 


their wagons, bringing baskets 
of food. The mothers were 
eager to see the slab school- 
room, the fathers just as eager 
to show it. Exclamations were 
happy and quick. “It’s wonder- 
ful.” “It’s good.” “We're grow- 
ing.” Everyone wanted to do 
something for the school. Mrs. 
Buxton and Mrs. Jeffries 
brought canyas covers for the 
pads needed on the new bunks. 
The boys went out and filled 
them with dry grass and leaves. 

They warmed the food on 
the hearth in the Stockwell cab- 
in. Dinner would be eaten 
there, saving the schoolroom 
for singing and games. The 
girls jumped rope in the run- 
way. The boys pitched horse- 
shoes in the yard. Then when 
dinner was over Mr. Tanner 
went into the new cabin and 
began tuning his fiddle. The 


boys and girls hurried to join - 


him. After an hour or two of 
“play party” games, Mr. Tan- 
ner put away his fiddle. The fa- 
thers and mothers came in, and 
they all sang the hymns they 
had learned at camp meeting. 

Shouts in the yard arid a loud 
“Whoa” sent them all rushing 
outside. There were Mr. and 
Mrs. Coble, Bob, and Larry. 
They had come from the settle- 
ment in the storekeeper’s light 
wagon. “We thought you'd all 
be together,” Mr. Coble said, 
“so we took a chance on finding 
you.” 

“Glad you did. Glad you 
did,” everyone in the yard 
seemed to be saying at the same 
time. 

When the Cobles were down 
out of the wagon and Mr. Coble 
had shaken hands with all the 
men and been properly intro- 
duced to the women, he said: 
“Bob and Larry have been beg: 


ging us to homestead close here 
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ever since the day they found 
the boys and girls in the hick- 
ory grove. Then when Jet and 
Tod visited us at the settlement 
and told us about all you folks, 
Mrs. Coble and I decided that 
that was what we wanted too.” 
He smiled. “So we have come 
to tell you that come spring— 
we'll be building a cabin on the 
ground where we camped those 
few days.” 

Tod gave a long whistle, 
Running Deer a loud whoop, 
Ben and Dave grinned at Bob 
and Larry. The women laughed 
and talked, trying hard to leave 
nothing unsaid that would 
show Mrs. Coble their pleasure 
at having her for a neighbor. 


Jet sat down on a log near 
the schoolhouse step. His heart 


pounded wildly. He remem- . 


bered that for the next few 
months he was a schoolteacher, 
elected by the boys and girls 
and chosen by the fathers and 
mothers. He had remembered 
just in time, or he would have 
turned a handspring—he was 
that happy. 

He looked across at Sarah as 
she talked with Matty, Nancy, 
and Moonflower. It was just as 
she had said, ‘Sometimes 
things happen better than we 
could have planned them our- 
selves.” And something had. 
He couldn’t have planned any- 
thing as good as this. 

Why maybe Mr. Coble when 
he got all settled in their new 
cabin—would teach school the 
same as he was doing at the 
settlement. Then maybe he and 
Sarah could both go back to 
Grandfather's home and go to 
school for a while. Mother said 
they owed it to Grandfather to 
accept his invitation. 

Jet knew in his own heart 
that he really would like to go 
if while he was there his friends 


Boats from the 
Grocery Store 


By Glenn Morgan 


AVE THE little wooden trays that mother gets at the grocery 

store, and see how many different kinds of boats you can make. 

A. Paste a paper sail to a lollipop stick and fasten in the bot- 
tom of the tray with chewing gum. (See illustration.) 

B. Make a Chinese sampan by bending a piece of paper to fit 
over one end of the tray for a roof, and paste it to each side of the 
tray. (See illustration.) Fold a small piece of paper into a seat 
and put it in the boat. Make paper oars and paste them to the 
outside of the tray. Paste small handles on the inside opposite the 
oars so that it looks as if the oars went through the side of the 
boat. (Do not really put the oars through the side for the wood 
splits very easily.) 

C. Make a group of river barges by tying the boats together. 
Push string through wire fasteners. 

If you care to put a coat of quick-drying lacquer or enamel on 
the outside of the boats it will add to their appearance. Use 
crayons, if you care to. 


here in the new country could 
be learning things too. But he 
would always want to hurry 
back to the homestead. 
Running Deer came and 
stood beside Jet. “School heap 
good,” he said with pride. 


Jet looked into the dark eyes 
of his Indian friend. Bob and 
Larry called. Jet stood up. Nev- 
er since coming to the new 
country had he been so happy. 


(The End) 
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P ONCHOS are worn in Mexico, and now we are wearing them. 
They fit very loosely and are easy to make. Use two bandan- 
na handkerchiefs or two bath towels. 

The bandannas should be about 22 inches square. If they are 
not exactly square be sure that the front measures the same as the 
back in width and length. First make a 4-inch fold on one side 
of each piece and stitch to make four pockets 51/4 inches wide in 
each bandanna. Follow the illustration. The tiny dots indicate 
stitches. Next make a slit of about 51/4 inches down the middle of 
the opposite side, and hem the raw edges. Now stitch these two 
ends of the two bandannas together, stitching in 6 inches from 
each edge. Leave an opening wide enough for your head to slip 
through easily. Stitch each side, leaving large openings for the 
arms. (See illustration.) Slip on and put a leather belt around 
your waist or use heavy cotton cording, such as you can buy at the 
notions counter. 

Wear your bandanna poncho with shorts or skirts. Wear your 
towel-poncho over your swim suit at the beach. 


and gave one to Dave and one the first thing before starting 


to Lonny and asked them to 
copy the letters several times. 

Jet sat down on the stool be- 
side the desk. He picked up a 
piece of paper and slowly a 
red flush covered his neck and 
face—he had forgotten to call 
roll. He had meant to do that 
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work. But his pupils were busy 
and did not notice his embar- 
rassment. At noon they ate 
lunch in the yard, then played 
“London Bridge Is Falling 
Down.” School had begun. 
Soon it was Thanksgiving 
Day. The families came early in 


their wagons, bringing baskets 
of food. The mothers were 
eager to see the slab school- 
room, the fathers just as eager 
to show it. Exclamations were 
happy and quick. “It’s wonder- 
ful.” “It’s good.” “We're grow- 
ing.” Everyone wanted to do 
something for the school. Mrs. 
Buxton and Mrs. Jeffries 
brought canyas, covers for the 
pads needed on the new bunks. 
The boys went out and filled 
them with dry grass and leaves. 


They warmed the food on 
the hearth in the Stockwell cab- 
in. Dinner would be eaten 
there, saving the schoolroom 
for singing and games. The 
girls jumped rope in the run- 
way. The boys pitched horse- 
shoes in the yard. Then when 
dinner was over Mr. Tanner 
went into the new cabin and 
began tuning his fiddle. The 


boys and girls hurried to join - 


him. After an hour or two of 
“play party” games, Mr. Tan- 
ner put away his fiddle. The fa- 
thers and mothers came in, and 
they all sang the hymns they 
had learned at camp meeting. 

Shouts in the yard arid a loud 
“Whoa” sent them all rushing 
outside. There were Mr. and 
Mrs. Coble, Bob, and Larty. 
They had come from the settle- 
ment in the storekeeper’s light 
wagon. “We thought you'd all 
be together,” Mr. Coble said, 
“so we took a chance on finding 


you.” 


“Glad you did. Glad you 
did,” everyone in the yard 
seemed to be saying at the same 
time. 

When the Cobles were down 
out of the wagon and Mr. Coble 
had shaken hands with all the 
men and been properly intro- 
duced to the women, he said: 
“Bob and Larry have been beg- 


ging us to homestead close here 
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ever since the day they found 
the boys and girls in the hick- 
ory grove. Then when Jet and 
Tod visited us at the settlement 
and told us about all you folks, 
Mrs. Coble and I decided that 
that was what we wanted too.” 
He smiled. “So we have come 
to tell you that come spring— 
we'll be building a cabin on the 
ground where we camped those 
few days.” 

Tod gave a long whistle, 
Running Deer a loud whoop, 
Ben and Dave grinned at Bob 
and Larry. The women laughed 
and talked, trying hard to leave 
nothing unsaid that would 
show Mrs. Coble their pleasure 
at having her for a neighbor. 


Jet sat down on a log near 
the schoolhouse step. His heart 


pounded wildly. He remem- . 


bered that for the next few 
months he was a schoolteacher, 
elected by the boys and girls 
and chosen by the fathers and 
mothers. He had remembered 
just in time, or he would have 
turned a handspring—he was 
that happy. 

He looked across at Sarah as 
she talked with Matty, Nancy, 
and Moonflower. It was just as 
she had said, “Sometimes 
things happen better than we 
could have planned them our- 
selves.” And something had. 
He couldn’t have planned any- 
thing as good as this. 

Why maybe Mr. Coble when 
he got all settled in their new 
cabin—would teach school the 
same as he was doing at the 
settlement. Then maybe he and 
Sarah could both go back to 
Grandfather's home and go to 
school for a while. Mother said 
they owed it to Grandfather to 
accept his invitation. 

Jet knew in his own heart 
that he really would like to go 
if while he was there his friends 


Boats from the 
Grocery Store 


By Glenn Morgan 


AVE THE little wooden trays that mother gets at the grocery 


store, and see how many different kinds of boats you can make. 

A. Paste a paper sail to a lollipop stick and fasten in the bot- 
tom of the tray with chewing gum. (See illustration.) 

B. Make a Chinese sampan by bending a piece of paper to fit 
over one end of the tray for a roof, and paste it to each side of the 
tray. (See illustration.) Fold a small piece of paper into a seat 
and put it in the boat. Make paper oars and paste them to the 
outside of the tray. Paste small handles on the inside opposite the 
oars so that it looks as if the oars went through the side of the 
boat. (Do not really put the oars through the side for the wood 
splits very easily.) 

C. Make a group of river barges by tying the boats together. 
Push string through wire fasteners. 

If you care to put a coat of quick-drying lacquer or enamel on 
the outside of the boats it will add to their appearance. Use 
crayons, if you care to. 


here in the new country could 
be learning things too. But he 
would always want to hurry 
back to the homestead. 
Running Deer came and 
stood beside Jet. “School heap 
good,” he said with pride. 


Jet looked into the dark eyes 
of his Indian friend. Bob and 
Larry called. Jet stood up. Nev- 
er since coming to the new 
country had he been so happy. 


(The End) 
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Dangerous 


(Continued from page 12) tre 
are you so excited about?” % 
*A new fear struck David, fa 
fear for his father, down on He 
the creek where the robbers - 
might be hiding. Suppose—— < 

In a rush of words, he told Me 
his mother what had happened, “ 
but before he finished she was : 


on her way to the telephone. 
| She called the highway patrol 
and the sheriff's office. Then 


<= j—r¥ she turned to David. . 
“Hurry,” she said. “We must ra 
1. I'd like to ride on a fleec y _ cloud warn your father.” 
2. sil - ver rain- drop would wink at me go too,” Charley an- th 
3 nounced. “I don’t want any- = 
thing to happen to him.” 
David said as they started 
across the pasture. “And I hope ; 
“Huh!” said Charley. That 
"Way up in the sky so blue was all. wif 
Mrs. Harrison got short of th 
ry, mer ty eye. the 
3 “Run ahead, boys,” she said. 
‘Keep away from the strangers 
and sedan. I'll come as fast hes 
as I can.” 
— an The pasture was rough, The put 
boys jumped a ditch that Mr. and 
ns — Harrison had filled with brush | bru 
And when the rain - drops pit - _ ter - pat to keep it from washing and plai 
Oh, ! What fun I'd have up there getting deeper. They hopped had 
£ clumps of grass and prairie-dog cou 
most fell. They topped a rise wha 
- and saw Sandy McGuire and hel 
who had passed the dirt roa 
We'd play at peek - a -boo. They made for the clump 0 h 
tae Sa trees that hid the black sedan. phot 
A little later, a sheriff's cat trol 


left the highway and followed | the: 


them. 
% we “I guess their radios picked | Chas 
Music by Grace F. Snyder up the warning Mother tele ( 
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phoned in,” David panted. 

The boys had almost reached 
the brown-and-green curtain of 
trees when people began com- 
ing through it—first David's 
father in his sleek gray truck. 
He drove toward them across 
the pasture and met them with 
a smile, though his face was 
very red and he seemed excited. 
David suspected that back of 
the screening green he had been 
in danger. 

“Hop in, boys,” he said, “and 
we'll pick up Mother.” 

David glanced back for his 
mother. She was coming down 
the rise. 

“Plucky Mother!’’ he 
thought. But he wanted to see 
what was happening along the 
creek. 

“When we get her, Dad, can 
we come back?” he asked. 

“We can,” said Mr. Harri- 
son, “but it won’t be worth 
while. See?” 


As Mr. Harrison helped his 


wife into the truck, David saw 


_ the sheriff's car, the motorcy- 


cles, and the black sedan come 


out of the screening green and 
head for the slab. 


“The robbers were going to 
put their loot into our truck 
and leave their sedan in the 
brush,” Mr. Harrison  ex- 
plained. “They knew their car 
had been spotted so they 
couldn’t escape in it. They took 
me by surprise, and no telling 
what would have happened if 
help hadn’t come just at the 
time it did. 

“We heard about the rob- 
bery over one of the stolen ra- 
dios they gave Charley. Mother 
phoned the sheriff, and the pa- 
trol and told them we'd seen 
the sedan,” David said. 

“Telling was David’s idea,” 
Charley interrupted. “I was go- 
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By Roland Rexroth 


OG 


— month we pay a phi- 
latelic visit to Liberia, the 
African republic whose name 


is derived from the Latin word — 


liber, meaning free. 
Liberia is unique among the 
nations of the world. It is ruled 


by the descendants of freed 
Negro slaves who were trans- 
ported from the United States 
to Africa more than a hundred 
years ago. 

In the year 1817 a group of 
prominent Americans, includ- 
ing Thomas Jefferson, Henry 
Clay, and Francis Scott Key, 
formed the American Coloni- 
zation Society, for the purpose 
of resettling freed American 
Negroes on the African conti- 
nent. 

The first group of eighty- 
eight sailed from New York 
under the sponsorship of the 
Society in 1820. They arrived 
in Sierra Leone, a British settle- 
ment that had been established 
about thirty years previously by 
British people as a refuge for 


26 July 


runaway and freed slaves. The 
group suffered great hardships, 
and not until the arrival of a 
larger group in 1822 was the 
colonization project successful- 
ly begun. The agent in charge 
of the settlers, Dr. Eli Ayres, de- 
cided to move the colony from 
Sierra Leone to Providence Is- 
land, at the mouth of the Mes- 
urado River. In much the same 
manner that the Dutch settlers 
purchased Manhattan Island in 
New York from the Indians, 
Doctor Ayres on behalf of the 
Society purchased Providence 
Island from the native chiefs. 

It is interesting to compare 
the payment made for the re- 
spective islands. For Manhattan 
Island the Dutch gave one box 
of beads, one cask of gunpow- 
der, ten iron pots, six pieces of 
blue baft (a coarse woven 


_cloth), three coats, and one box 


of soap. For Providence Island 
the Society gave six muskets, 
two hogsheads of tobacco, six 
bars of iron, one dozen knives 
and forks, four hats, three pairs 
of shoes, and one barrel of rum. 

For twenty-five years the So- 


‘ciety helped to maintain the 


colony, but in the year 1847 it 
withdrew its aid, and left the 
inhabitants to look out for 
themselves. They organized the 
Republic of Liberia, and al- 
though they have had many a 
difficult time, they succeeded in 


maintaining the republic as a 
free and independent nation, 
which it remains to this day, 
Liberia is a favorite country 
with stamp collectors because of 
the great number of brightly 
colored pictorial stamps that it 
has issued. In addition to por- 
traits of some of the presidents, 
they include a great variety of 
animals, birds, plants, fish, and 
unusual scenes. The animals 
pictured include: elephant, hip- 
popotamus, chimpanzee, ante- 
lope, buffalo, and monkey. The 
birds include: eagle, albatross, 
egret, and hornbill. Plants in- 
clude: pineapple, palm tree, 
and pepper plant. Liberia has 
also issued a number of trian- 


gular stamps, which are popular 
with collectors. 

The ten-cent stamp that we 
illustrate pictures the coat of 
arms of Liberia, on which ap- 
pears the ship that brought the 
first group of colonists. In the 
upper part of the design can be 
seen the Liberian flag, which 
has eleven alternating red and 
white stripes like those in the 
United States flag, and at the 
upper left a blue field contaif- 
ing one large white star. 

The triangular stamp is one 
of a series that pictures native 
animals. It pictures a West 
African dwarf buffalo. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, God, I bow my head 

And thank You for my daily 
bread. ; 

I pray that children every- 
where 


May have good food and lov- 


ing care. 


Newsy News 


(Continued from page 10) 


finally they had fifty copies 
printed. 

“How much are we going to 
charge for our paper, Martin?” 
asked Ted. “I thought of five 
cents. That ought to give us— 
let’s see.” He started figuring. 
“That would be two dollars 
and fifty cents.” 

“Sure, but it’s too high. My 
folks pay three cents for the 
town paper, and ours can’t be 
that good. I think two cents is 
better. We want to sell them, 
don’t we?” 

“Maybe you're right,” Ted 
said slowly. “‘Let’s see how 
much that woud make.” He 
started -figuring again, and fi- 
nally he shook his head. “That 
would be just a dollar, Martin, 
and we need two dollars to. go 
to the lake. It’s not enough!” 

“I know,” Martin said, “but 
we can print more and take 
them to the ball park, and when 
the game is over we can sell 
them. There’re lots of things 
about kids in our paper, and 
their fathers’ll buy it.” 

“That’s right. You're 
smart!” declared Ted. “We'll 
do it!” 

The next day the boys had 
their papers stacked up on a 
neatly covered soapbox ‘at the 
entrance to the ball park. 


By Nell Holbert 


HE Fourth of July means picnics. Every child should be al- 
lowed a picnic on this day and as many other picnics as pos- 


sible throughout the summer. 


Date Sandwiches 


1 cup chopped dates 


1 tablespoon orange juice 


@ Mix well and spread on buttered whole-wheat bread. Sprinkle 


with a little cinnamon and serve. 


Fruit Lemonade 


Y, cup lemon juice 
1 cup sugar 


1 cup crushed pineapple 
1 cup crushed strawberries 


@ Mix fruit, lemon juice, and sugar, stirring until sugar is dis- 
solved. Add 2 quarts of water or ginger ale. This recipe serves 


twelve. 


Deviled eggs are always good on a picnic. The recipe for 
deviled eggs appeared in the April, 1951, issue of WEE WIsDOM. 


“Come on, get your paper! 
Get your paper!” called Martin 
and Ted. Before they knew it 
the few curious people had 
grown into a crowd. ; 

“There’s a story about John 
in here, Mr. Turner!” Ted 
called to a man who stopped to 
see what the excitement was 
about. “And about Bob and 
Frank, Mr. Stewart!” 

The sales began slowly and 
then picked up in volume. Ev- 
eryone wanted to see if there 
was something about his boy 
in the paper. The men chuckled 
as they read about the neigh- 
borhood boys. The pennies be- 
gan to weigh down Ted’s pock- 
ets as he busily made change 
for the nickles and dimes. Fi- 


nally as the last copy disap- 
peared from the top of the box 
the two boys stared at each 
other, then laughed happily. 
“Guess we're in the business 
now, Martin. They really liked 
our paper. Isn’t it swell?” 
“TIL say!” declared Martin. 
“Thanks to your bright ideas! 
Are we going to stay partners?” 
“Sure!” Ted took a handful 
of pennies and nickles and 
dimes from his pocket and 
piled them into Martin’s hands. 
“You handle the money from 
now on. That will show you 
how much I want you to keep 
it up with me! I think we'll 
make a grand team together!” 
“Me too,” declared Martin, 
“and it’s a great paper!” 
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HEN we read the fol- 

lowing letter from 
Susan about her pet canary we 
started to say, ‘‘Oh, I wish that 
pet belonged to me.” Then we 
remembered that we should 
never wish for something that 
belongs to another, but should 
rejoice with him that something 
good has come to him and have 
faith that something good will 
come to us. Susan’s pet is pay- 
ing, in a happy way, for the 


feed and care that Susan is giv- 
ing him. Not all pets can sing, 
but each repays us in his own 
special way for the loving care 
given. When you write to us be 
sure to give us your name, age, 
and address. Send your letters 
about your pets to WEE WISs- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


+ 


Dear Editor: 1 have a small 
yellow Roller canary. He has a little 
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black patch on his neck and another 
on his chest. He has long white 
tail feathers. He is a beautiful song. 
ster. 

He has a big white cage with a 
peat, top. At each end of 
the cage he has water and food in 
little china cups. We think he is 
called a Roller canary because when 
he sings he rolls his head from side 
to side. I have named him Rolly for 
this reason. 


When we are watching him he 


‘likes to show “us that he is very 


clever, so he flies to the top of 
the cage and hangs there looking 
down at us proudly. 

He is the sweetest little bird any- 
one could wish to have.—Susan 
Freeman. 

+ 


Dear Editor: 1 want to tell you 
about my cat. Her name is Pixie, 
and she is a tortoise shell. Last year 
on November 29 she won a blue 
ribbon at the Long Island Cat Club 
in the Granada Hotel. She is very 
pretty and has snowy-white feet 
and a snowy-white chest. She plays 


hide-and-seek with me. She also- 


dances on her hind legs to beg for 
food. My family and I like her 
very much.—Laurie Bolvig. 


The Extra Mary Ann 


(Continued from page 13) 


Paul read slowly. “So that’s her 
name. What a beauty she is!” 
Paul almost wanted to hug the 
little boat. 

He carefully set her down on 
the water and pushed her out 
into the middle of the stream. 
How beautifully she sailed with 
the current! But soon he took a 
stick and guided the boat over 
to the cove. He was afraid of 
losing his new toy. 

Just then he heard voices. In 
a moment a boy and a girl came 
into sight. 

“Do you think it could have 
drifted down this far?” the 
girl was saying anxiously, when 
she saw Paul. 
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“Oh, hello.” Her lips curved 
in a friendly smile. “I’m Bar- 


bara. This is my brother Tad. . 


We're looking for our boat.” 

Paul felt his heart sink. He 
wanted to shake his head and 
say he had not seen the boat, 
but that would be telling a fib. 
So instead Paul squared his 
shoulders manfully and made 
his lips smile. 

“If it’s the Mary Ann you're 
looking for, she’s anchored 
there in the cove.” 

“Oh,” cried Barbara joyfully 
as she ran to pick up her lost 
toy. There was a happy grin on 
Tad’s face too. “Our brother 
made this boat,’ Tad said 
proudly. 

Then they saw Paul’s little 
nut-shell boats. 

“I made them,” Paul ex- 
plained. “They're not as nice 
as the Mary Ann, but they’re 
fun to sail.” 

“They're cute little boats,” 
Barbara declared. 

“Come over to our house,” 
Tad coaxed, “and show us how 
to make nut-shell boats.” 

Big Brother Bob saw them 
coming. ‘‘Hi, there,” he called. 
He had a penknife in his hand 
and a block of wood. He was 
whittling a boat. 

“I'm making you another 
Mary Ann,” he said cheerfully. 

Barbara laughed. “You don’t 
have to make another one. We 
found her. I mean, Paul found 
her.” 

Paul smiled shyly. “She’s a 
fine boat,” he said. 

“That she is,” Bob agreed. 
Then his eyes twinkled. “Now 
here’s an extra Mary Ann that’s 
just half finished. If only I 
knew someone——” 

He winked at Tad and Bar- 
bara, but Paul saw the wink 
and understood. The extra 
Mary Ann would be for him! 


What Am I? 
By Helen Lucas 


I'm quite the biggest thing of all 
That in your bedroom stands, 
And though I have four sturdy 
legs, 
I haven’t any hands. 


I wait for you the whole day long, 
And when at last you come 

I know that then my job begins, 
And this to me means fun. 


At first we toss and bounce around, 
From up to down we go; 

But when at last you fall asleep 
I’m quite the first to know. 


And then I lie most quietly, 
Not one sound do I make 
In fear that if I did so 
You surely would awake. 


But when the night has once more 
left, 
And morning lights the sky, 
Then up from me you gaily spring, 
And I puff back, “Good-by.’ 


Lost and Found 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


The boys and girls whose names 
are listed below lost the articles 
listed in the right-hand column. 
See how many of the articles you 
can help return to their rightful 
owners. 


1. Douglas of A. Moccasins 
Scotland 

2. Colleen of Ire- B. Sombrero 
land 

3. Mario of An- C. Kimono 
cient Rome 

4. John of Great D. Toga 
Britain 

5. Joanne of the__ E. Kilts 
United States 

6. Ilo the Eski- F. Wooden shoes 
mo 

7. Pedro of Mex- G. Bobby sox 
ico 

8. Taka of Ja- H. Parka 
pan 


(Answers inside back cover) 


9. Brave Heart, 
an American 
Indian 

10. Gretchen of 
Holland 


I. Eton jacket 


J. Green sham- 
rock 


Magic Square 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Do you like crossword puzzles? 
Then you'll go for this “three-in- 
one” puzzle. The words are the 
same both across and down. 

1. Young bear. 
2. Girl's name. 
3. Playground equipment. 


of 


Which Is Which? 
By Dorothy M. Mead 


There are fourteen names listed 
in the left-hand column below. 
Each is the name of a fish, bird, ani- 
mal, snake, flower, tree, or butterfly. 
In the right-hand column is the cor- 
rect answer, spelled backward. 
Cover this column with a sheet of 
paper, and write your answer in the 
space following each subject. When 
you have finished, withdraw the 
paper, rearrange the letters in the 
right-hand column, and compare 
the correct answers ‘with your own. 

Letters, letters turn about—Are 
my answers true or not? 


1. Silverspot: ........- (Ylfrettub). 
2. Cottontail:........... (Lamina). 
3. Bullhead:............ (Hsif). 
4, (Eert). 
5. Huntsman’s 
(Rewolf). 
6. Northern Eider:.. (Drib) 
7. Four-banded 
Coluber:............. (Ekans) . 
Drib). 
9. Hardhack:........... (Rewolf). 
10. Polar Hare: ....... (Lamina). 
(Eert) 
12. Least Checker- 
Ylfrettub) 


Pp 
13. Rubber Boa:........ (Ekans) . 
14. Willow Cat:........(Hsif). 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 
These long summer days offer us many opportunities to be happy and 


to make others happy: Members of the Good Words Booster Club are 
happy boys and girls, because they try to follow this recipe for happy 
living: 1. Think only loving thoughts. 2. Speak only good, true, kind, 
happy, joyful words. 3. Trust in God to supply your every need. 4. Be 
helpful and considerate of other people. 5. Trust in the Father within 
to guide you in all that you do. 6. Pray to the Father each day. 7. Know 
that God-Mind within you helps you to understand all things. 
We invite you to join our happy club. Address your request for an 
application blank to Barbara Benson, WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
This little verse will help us as we try to use the recipe for happy 
living: 
“Today I shall be happy, 
Today I shall be glad, 
Today I shall make this day 
The very best I’ve ever had!” 
Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: My moth- Dear Barbara: | am not a mem- 
er has many times repeated to me ber of the Good Words Booster 
this old saying, which I.had never Club, but my two brothers and I 
thought much about: “You catch should like to join. Mommy says 
more flies with honey than with that she will lead us in this family 
vinegar.” Then today I had an _ club. I should like to tell you about 
experience that proved to me the _ last night. I was saying my prayers 
truth of it. I wanted my little sister when my elbow touched the light 
to give me something that she had __ cord and turned off the light. I con- 
borrowed from me. I was tired of tinued my ae in the dark, but 
waiting for her to give it to me, so God helped me not to be afraid. 
I asked her very crossly for it. She —Betty Jean. 
refused, and then I tried to get it You have proved again, Bet- 
from her by force. Suddenly I ty Jean, that God helps us in 


remembered the old saying, and I . he 
asked her very nicely for it. She °Y“*Y need. As we trust in Him 


gave it to me without any ques- 
tion. There probably would not leave. 
be so much war in the world if Family clubs are fun. Per- 
everyone followed this saying. haps others of you readers 
—Diansa. R would like to form a family 
Thank you, Diana, for shat-  ¢jyb of a club with your friends 
ing with us your happy adven- in the neighborhood or in your 
ture in practicing understand- class at Sunday school. I shall 
ing. We shall remember to act be happy to send you a folder 
out the old saying during all of directions if you will write 
our glad vacation time. to me about your plans. 


to care for us, all fear thoughts © 


Dear Barbara: 1 enjoy being in 
the Good Words Booster Club. We 
have had the first meeting of our 
local club, Richard is our chair- 
man, but we have not elected a sec- 
retary yet. We have only three mem- 
bers now, but it is a fine club, and 
we hope to have more members 
soon. I am inclosing twenty-five 
cents for the club pin.—Charles. 

We are glad, Charles, to 
know that you enjoy being a 
member of our club. Local clubs 
are happy and helpful groups. 
If other readers would like to 


organize a group of friends, a - 


class at school or at Sunday 
school into a local Good Words 
Booster Club, I shall be glad 
to send you a folder of sug- 
gested directions and as many 
application blanks as you need. 
Our club pin, on which is en- 
graved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, helps us to re- 
member to see only good, hear 
only good, and speak only 


good. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Please 
send me an application blank. I 
would like to share in the happi- 
ness of the Good Words Booster 
Club. My mother was a member 
of the club when she was younget 
than I, so I want very much to join 
also. I have known The Prayer of 
Faith for a long time, and I say it 
every night.—Virginia. 

We are happy, Virginia, to 
send you an application blank 
and to welcome you into the 
club. The Good Words Booster 


Club began over 39 years ago 
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Through 


and has grown through the 
years until we now have over 
10,000 boys and girls as mem- 
bers of our happy club. 


Dear Barbara Benson: My moth- 
er and I have a Booster Club meet- 
ing on the Sundays that something 
happens to keep us from going to 
Sunday school. I like this fine. We 
got our cat that I wrote you about. 
He is gray and is very cute and 
playful.—Mark. 

Having a club meeting with 
your family is fun, Mark. Pets 
are fun too. The love of our 
pets for us and their trust and 
confidence in us fill our hearts 
with happiness and make us a 
better person. The love we feel 
for our pets helps us to love all 
of God’s wonderful world. 


Dear Barbara Benson: When 1 
was small I often made unkind re- 
marks to others, Now I know that 
if somebody did that to me, I 
would not like it. I find it is very 
important to think twice before I 
speak. This is my favorite part of 
the pledge: “‘I will try to think only 
good thoughts at all times toward 
all people. I will try to let my 
words and actions express these 
good thoughts.””—Suzanne. 

You are a true member of 
the Good Words Booster Club, 
Suzanne. By pausing before we 
speak, we give God a chance 
to help us make good thoughts 
better and to change unkind 
thoughts into loving ones. 


Dear Barbtra Benson: Thank 
you for sending me the Spanish 
material. A week ago the river 
flooded a banana island. It washed 
the bridge away, and many people 
were trapped on the island. I said 
The Prayer of Faith and asked God 
to save the people. A while later 
the river went down and no life 
was lost.—Milton (South Ameri- 
ca). 

Thank you, Milton, for shar- 
ing with us your story of God's 
loving protection. The Prayer 
of Faith has been used by thou- 
sands and thousands of boys 
and girls and adults too. Every- 
one who uses it believing finds 
it to be a mighty help to them 
in all things. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have 
been taking WEE Wispom for four 
years, and I love it very much. 


-For the past two years I have been 


living in Turkey, where my father 
works. My Turkish friends like 
Wispom too. The first thing 
I read when I get the magazine is 
The Prayer of Faith. I love the 
letters from the Booster Club mem- 
bers. I would like to be a member 
of the club.—PhAyllis (Turkey). 

We are glad to send you an 
application blank to join our 
happy club, Phyllis. Read care- 
fully the rules given on the 
blank, then sign and return it 
to us and we shall send you a 
card that will make you a full- 
fledged Booster member. We 
believe you will find that being 
a member makes you healthier, 
happier, and more successful in 
all that you do. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Patricia Anne Bachmann (13), 
6604 Buckingham Place, Cincin- 
nati 27, Ohio; Barbara Alcorn 
(12), 5905 Verona Rd., Verona, 
Pa.; Evelyn Jane Bantz (11), Route 
3, Howard, Kans.; Jackie Fania 
(13), 551 Cherry, Norristown, Pa.; 
Delores George (12), 2904 Mon- 
crief Rd., Jacksonville, Fla.; Dor- 
raine Meyer (12), Route 1, Box 
190, Ripon, Wis.; Frank Proudfoot 
(12), R. F. D., Townsend, Ga.; 
Karlene Lowe (11), 805 Univer- 
sity, Fresno, Calif.; Virginia Kumpf 
(11), Box 121, St. Johnsbury Cen- 
ter, Vt.; Gary Lee Burnett (11), 
Box 494, Dighton, Kans.; Donald 
Forsythe (10), Valona, Ga.; Judy 
Smith (10), 210 River St., Cadillac, 
Mich.; Susan Carol Rinzler (10), 
299 Madison St., Passaic, N. J.; 
Kathy Knox (9), Hay, Wash. ; Gay 
Ella Gelb (9), 2727 Kansas St., 
McKeesport, Pa.; Kathy Inglis (9), 
Route 5, Rockwood, Ont., Canada; 
Maureen Gabrielle (8), Box 768, 
Salisbury, South Rhodesia, S. Afri- 
ca; Madeline Gelinas (8), 644 
Auburn St., Manchester, N. H.; 
Patricia Jessup (11), 147 Bucking- 
ham Ave., Iroquois Falls, Ont., 
Canada; Sheila Minter (8), 76 
Greencroft Rd., Hounslow, 
Middlx., England; Miriam Beth 
McMillan (9), Red Top, Mo.; 
Jenny Cawood (10), Ivy St., Har- 
lan, Ky.; Betty Ann Zane (10), 50 
Institute Place, Bridgeton, N. J. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 
God dwells within me, 

guides my way 
1 every moment, 
night and day. 


(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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My Birthday 
By Kathleen Coulter (8 years) 
Chanute, Kans. 


I have a birthday in July, 

On the twentieth of the month. 

I like it very much, you see, 

As that is the day that’s just for me. 


It's holiday time, and I can play 

All to my heart’s content. 

Though I'm getting older every 
year, 

Still I’m glad when it is here. 


I get gifts, candy, and greetings ga- 
lore, 
And I never wish I had more. 
I think I have more than my share, 
For I am the happiest girl any- 
where. 


A Nice Friend 
By Judy Weintraub (9 years) 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Jean Summers was a very nice 
irl. She had just moved to Brown 

Boulevard. She didn’t have any 
friends in this new neighborhood. 
She was lonely and wished for a 
friend. At last it came time to go 
to school. 

Jean had red braids. On the way 
to school a boy pulled her braids. 
He pulled them until tears came 
into her eyes. At last she heard a 
girl’s voice say, “Let her go.” 

The boy ran away, and the girl 
came over and said, “Did he hurt 
you?” 

“No,” Jean said. 

“What's your name?” asked the 
girl. 

“Jean Summers.” 

“That's a nice name. Mine is 
Judy Gray. I just moved here two 
yeats ago. You're new here, aren’t 
you?” 

The girls began to chat as they 
walked on to school, and from this 
day on they have been friends. 


32 July 


The Sun 
By Miriam Alice Arbaugh 
(8 years) 
Gauley Bridge, W. Va. 


The sun shines bright in the sum- 
mer. 
It seems to look sad in the winter, 
And it doesn’t shine as bright 
either. 


In spring it begins to shine again 
And has a happy smile too; 
Then it warms us again. 

The sun is very sweet in summer. 


+ 


Summertime 
By Elizabeth Woonton (10 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Summertime is here again, 

With songs of robin and the wren, 

With grass all green and skies all 
blue 

This lovely sight does not seem 
true. 


Some people have gone to the 
beach, 

Some people to the mountain, 

Some people just stroll in the park 

Or sit beside a fountain. 


What I Like 
By Leroy Wilson (13 years) 
Manhattan, Kans. 


I like to watch the bright-blue sky 


As the whitened clouds go rolling 


by. 

I like it best when the sun’s lovely 
light 

Beams down on the clouds so 
bright. 

And when the sun sets by yonder 
hill, 


Then everything is black and still. 

The lonesome night is drawing 
near; 

No more beautiful sounds can I 
hear. 


Bird- Friends 
By Della Mycroft (12 years) 
Derby, England 


I love to see the birdies when 
They rest on my bird table 

And eat the bread I put for them 
Whenever I am able. 


Most birds are fond of bread, 
Robin and sparrow too, 

But bluelit shakes his little head— 
I know, a lump of fat for you! 


The Robin, bravest of them all, 
Cocks his little head 

And standing very tall, - 
Tweets, “Are you still in bed?” 


Oh, how quiet it would be 
Without the birds to sing their 
song! 
It would seem too still to me 
Unless they chirped all day long. 


+ 


The Woodpecker 


By Sheron Stahl (11~years) 
. Alton, IIL. 


The pretty little woodpecker, 
With his bright-red head 
And a bill that is strong, 
Hammers away on a tree that is 
dead. 


He teaches a lesson to you and me: 
Keep on working and you will 
see 
The harder you work 
The happier you will be. 


+ 


In the Chestnut Tree 
By Diane Anderson (11 years) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
"Way up high in the chestnut tree 
The big old own looks at me. 
"Way up high in the chestnut tree 
The little squirrel hops carefully. 
"Way up high in the chestnut tree 
The little birds sing merrily. 
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The Hummingbird 
By Frances Clark (10 years) 
Sanger, Calif. 


I saw a little hummingbird 
Flying by a flower. 

I just stood there and watched it 
For almost half an hour. 


It was a pretty little thing, 
But it wasn’t very tame. 
It would not let me pick it up, 


But I liked it just the same. 
Going to Bed 


By Karen McKnight (8 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


I am a little girl only eight; 

Mummy doesn’t allow me to stay 
up late, 

So right after supper upstairs I go 

To wash myself from head to toe. 

Then I pop right into bed, 

Say my prayers and good night, 

And wake up in the morning fresh 
and bright. 


My Cat Jefferson 
By Myrna Killey (9 —_ 
New Castle, In 


I have a cat named Jefferson; 
He is a pretty cat of gray. 
If you know him very well, 
You won’t get bitten every day. 
He really doesn’t mean to bite you, 
For he only wants to play. 


He sits upon the davenport, 
And out the window he can see 

The children playing on the hill 
As busy as a bee. 

We think a lot of each other— 
My Jefferson cat and me. 


+ 


_ My Troubles 
By William Kruse (7 years) 
itchener, Ont., Canada 


Whenever I am asked my age 
I reply that I am seven. 

Because I am so tall, they say, 
“My! I thought you were eleven!” 


I'd like to say that I am ten, 
But that would never do, 
For if they’d ask, “What is your 
grade?” 
I'd have to say, “Grade two.” 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have bis work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
-We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


My Dog Snoopy 
By Sue Carroll (7 years) 
Redding, Calif. 


I have a little puppy dog, 
His tail is long and droopy; 
He sticks his nose in everything, 
And so I call him Snoopy. 


Where the Bluebell 
Rings 


(Continued from page 5) 


Gently he laid the bluebell 
on the ground beside it and 
hopped away. 

Now, thought the bluebell, 
he has gone. He knows I can 
never make such wonderful 
bonging, binging, dinging, sing- 
ing sounds as those bells. And 
seeing how deep and narrow 
the hole was that he had dug, 
she thought, in her wilted 
weariness, that she should 
shake off her petals one by one 
and so forget the long journey 


and the great countryside and 
the wide roofs and high towers 
of the city. Most of all, she 
would forget the bluebird, 
whose great faith in her and 
her ringing bell was lost for- 
ever. 

Before the first petal could 
fall, a soft chirrup came 
through the moving grasses. 
The bluebird hopped slowly 
forward so as not to spill the 
acornful of water that he car- 
ried in his beak. He sprinkled 
the soft loam with water, and 
then he propped the bluebell 
against his downy head while 
he tamped her roots back into 
the ground. In a kind of dim 
dream she felt the sw-et 
moisture of the earth steal 
through all her veins. Her 
leaves grew crisp and green 
again, her pale shriveled petals 
turned clear and blue and each 
golden stamen clashed softly 
against the crystal of her cup. 
“Tink-a-link-a-link,” chimed 
the bluebell so softly that the 
bluebird had to bend his head 
closer to hear. “Tink-a-tink-a- 
ting.”” The chime came stronger 
and sweeter now. 

“I knew you could do it!” 
sang the bluebird, flying to the 
willow branch above her head, 
and putting back his head, he 
sang with all his might. 

Then came such a soft rush- 
ing sound of wings as the old 
meadow had never known be- 
fore. The birds flocked about 
her—the golden oriole and 
scarlet tanager, the olive-crested 
chat and the ruby-throated 
hummingbird. With sweet hu- 
mility the little flower hung her 
head, as she has done from that 
day to this, and from her blue 
throat came the sound of the 
golden chimes for all the birds 
to hear, sweet and soft and 
sure, “Ting-a-ling-a-ling.” 
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THIS IS 


LINDA LEE 
Designed by Edith Smith 
(11 years) 

Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 
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If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe, 
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Secrets May Be 


Dangerous 
(Continued from page 25) 


ing to keep quiet about every- 
thing, but he said having se- 
crets from your parents can be 
dangerous. And he was right!” 

Mr. Harrison smiled, but 
David drooped. He should be 
happy. His father was safe, and 
Charley understood about se- 
crets. But David kept thinking 
that no matter how well things 
had turned out for the Harri- 
sons and the hardware store, 
Charley had had a radio a few 
hours ago, and now it would 
have to go back to the store 
with the rest of the loot. 

“You folks did a good job, 
and Charley deserves a radio,” 
Mr. Harrison spoke quietly, but 
his words made David's heart 
leap. They told him that things 
were going to be all right for 
Charley too. 

And they were! When Char- 
ley and the Harrison family 
drove into town, the hardware 
man gave Charley the radio, 
and Mr. Harrison promised to 
keep its batteries charged for 
him. And everyone was happy! 


Answers to Puzzles 


What Am I? 
A bed. 


Lost and Found 


1.E. 2.J.3.D.415.G.6.H. 
7.B.8.C.9. A. 10. F. 


Magic Square 
1. Cub. 
2. Una. 
3. Bat. 


TO PARENTS AND 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Very early in life children begin to show a 
preference for one thing above another. The 
child mind is impressionable and absorbs more 


than most parents realize. 


For example, very young children can be 
taught to know God as the loving Father of all 


— if this truth is presented in a way that a 
eals to them. With this in mind, Unity pu 
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ishes a series of simple lessons to be used by 
parents or Sunday-school teachers to turn the 
child’s attention to his spiritual nature. These 
lessons are published in loose-leaf form and 


are known as the 


UNITY BEGINNERS’ COURSE 


The lessons in this course are nonsectarian. 
They are not religious instruction but rather a 
preparation for the acceptance of religion later 
on. The course is designed to appeal to the 


child’s interest and uses simple stories as 


a 


means of teaching that God is the Father of 
all. There are lessons dealing with God’s hu- 
man family, His bird family, and His animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. The lessons include 
plans for play, such as suggestions for things 


to make and pictures to color and cut out. 
Unity Beginners’ Course is priced at $1. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Unity now has on hand a new supply of the book 
Child Unfoldment. This book was written especially 
for Sunday-school teachers of children’s classes. Its 


explicit and practical instruction offers new ideas 
teachers and suggestions for helping children 


to 
to 


attain the Truth outlook on life. Child Unfoldment 
is a paper-bound book, priced at 50 cents a copy. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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July, 1776! It was on this historic 
date that the American colonies declared 
their freedom from the mother country 
England, and their right to be self- 
governing. 

If you’re a teen-ager you'll be able to 
find a number of comparisons between the 
growth of the colonies and your own 
growth as an individual for, actually, ev- 
ery teen-ager going through the “growing 
up” process is heading toward his own 
private “independence day.” 

For instance, just as the colonies at first 
relied on the example, the experience, and 
the protection of the mother country, so 
you too are now relying on the examples, 
the experience, and the protection of your 
parents. One day, however, you will find 
that you have learned to be entirely self- 


reliant, self-confident, self-respecting, self- 


supporting, and no longer so dependent 
on your parents as you once were, This 


molt Toon about — 
YOUR PRIVATE “INDEPENDENCE DAY" 


The Magazine for Teen-Agers 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri 


will be your private independence day! 

Sounds exciting, doesn’t it? Yet it in- 
volves a lot of learning, and that’s where 
we'd like to help—with YOU magazine. 

You see, besides being entertaining and 
a lot of fun to read, YOU magazine is full 
of tips on the very things you most want, 
to know: how to be self-reliant, how to 
attain poise and self-assurance, how to 
evaluate your personality and abilities, 
and how to put all these things into oper- 
ation to make yourself a wanted, needed, 
useful member of society. 

You'll like YOU’s interesting fiction 
stories, articles, pictures, and recreational 
activity departments. What’s more, you'll 
like YOU’s teen-age budget subscription 
price—just $1 a year for 12 bright, up-to- 
the-minute issues! 

Use the handy coupon on one of the 
inside pages of this magazine to order 
YOU today. You'll be glad you did! 
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